Reynolds

a scout for the Yellowstone expedition under
David S. Stanley \_q.v. ~\. He was the guide of
Custer Js Black Hills expedition of 1874, and in
August won distinction by the exceptionally
hazardous exploit of carrying dispatches through
the heart of the hostile country to Fort Laramie.
In the following year he was the hunter and chief
scout of Forsyth's expedition up the Yellow-
stone, later of William Ludlow [g.z/.] in his
reconnaissance from Fort Abraham Lincoln ; in
the following winter he was instrumental in
causing the capture of Rain-in-the-Face for the
murder of two civilians. On Mar. 3, 1876, he
was employed by Custer as a scout for the Big
Horn expedition which left Fort Abraham Lin-
coln on May 17. In the battle of the Little Big
Horn he was assigned to Reno's battalion. At
the beginning of the retreat from the valley he
was shot and instantly killed. The body was re-
covered and buried in grave No. 260 on Custer
Field.

Reynolds was unmarried. He was about five
feet eight inches in height, of sturdy build and
somewhat round-shouldered. His manner was
simple and straightforward, and his voice was
gentle. Though friendly in disposition, and
though on his hunting trips he usually had one
or more companions, his reserve and his reti-
cence of speech caused him to be dubbed "Lone-
some Charley," a nickname by which he became
widely known. Nothing could induce him to talk
about himself or his deeds, and he carefully
avoided the stage trappings of the professional
scout His reputation has grown brighter with
the years, while that of many of his widely
heralded contemporaries has dimmed, and he is
now generally ranked as the greatest of the West-
ern scouts. His skill as a hunter was regarded
by the Indians with superstitious awe, and his
service with the army was marked by the highest
degree of courage, endurance, and resourceful-
ness. He won and retained the unbounded con-
fidence of Custer; and Elizabeth Custer, in an
affecting characterization of him ("Boots and
Saddles" 1885, pp. 240-42), has left an endur-
ing tribute to his memory.

[J. H. Taylor, Sketches of Frontier and Indian Life
(2nd ed, 1895) ; J. E. Remsburg, in the Weekly Kan-
san (Potter, Kan,), Dec. 3, xpi4~Apr. 15, 1915; J. M.
Hanson, The Conquest of the Missouri (1909) ; Report
of the Adjutant General of the State of Kan.t I (1867),
906 ; D. S. Stanley, Report of the Yellowstone Expe-
dition of 1873 (1874); E. A. Brinitistool, A Trooper
with Custer (1925)'; information from Inspector Gen-
eral H. A. Drum and Adjutant General C. H. Bridges,
U. S. A., and from Reynolds' nephew, Charles Edwin
Reynolds, Poison, Mont,]                              VV". J. G.

REYNOLDS, EDWIN (Mar. 23,

19, 1909), inventor, engineer, son of Christopher

Reynolds

and Charissa (Huntington) Reynolds, was born
on his father's farm at Mansfield, Conn. He was
a descendant of James Reynolds who was in
Rhode Island in 1665. After obtaining a com-
mon-school education in his birthplace and work-
ing for a while on the farm, at the age of sixteen
Edwin entered a local machine shop as an ap-
prentice. Three years later he started on a jour-
neyman's tour of various shops in lower New
England. In 1857 he went to Aurora, Ind.,
where he became superintendent of the shops of
Stedman & Company, builders of engines, saw-
mill machinery, and drainage boilers for Mis-
sissippi plantations. This business practically
ceased in 1861, and Reynolds then returned East
and secured a position with the Corliss Steam
Engine Company at Providence, R. I. In ten
years he rose to be plant superintendent, a po-
sition he held until 1877. His last notable work
with this company was the construction of the
great Corliss engine for the Centennial Exhi-
bition in 1876, and the designing and building
of a rolling-mill engine to run at a speed double
that of previous designs.

In 1877 be accepted the position of general
superintendent of the Edward P. AlHs Company
of Milwaukee, Wis., and undertook the develop-
ment of the Reynolds-Corliss engine. Early in
the i88o's his own inventions began to appear
in the varied line of machinery manufactured
by his company, which included large Corliss
engines for pumping service, mining machinery,
air compressors, blowing engines, and machinery
for street-railway work. One of the greatest of
his achievements during this period was the
building in 1888 of the first triple expansion
pumping engine for waterworks service in the
United States. This engine is described as "do-
ing continuously so high a duty as to place it
among the most remarkable constructions of its
class and time" (Transactions, post, p. 1052).
On Dec. 4, 1888, he perfected and patented a
blowing engine for blast furnaces, the design of
which embodied a radical departure from ac-
cepted practice. It was selected by the Joliet
Steel Company from competitive designs sub-
mitted by engineers in the United States and
Europe, and after twenty-five years of continu-
ous experimenting no improvements on the essen-
tial features of Reynolds' design had been made
(Ibid., p. 1053). That it was a valuable product
for the Allis Company is evidenced by the fact
that it yielded from a single steel concern over
five million dollars' worth of business. Another
notable accomplishment of Reynolds was the de-
signing and building in 1893 of a horizontal-
vertical, four-cylinder, compound steam engine
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